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believed not less definitely than Amos or 
Aeschylus that sin must bring judgment; 
he realized too, no less than Aeschylus, 
the teaching power of suffering; beyond 
both, he saw that the fires of suffering 
burn unto purification. 

Should we pursue the comparison of 
drama and prophecy further, we should 
find much to consider on the significance 
of suffering in Sophocles and we should 
need to compare Aeschylus' thought of 
Prometheus suffering for his benefit to 
humanity with the supreme insight of 
the author of "The Suffering Servant." 

To me these points that we have 
touched upon seem some of the essentials 
of life in its greatness to the consideration 
of which we are led in the early pages, 
whether we open the volume of Hebrew 
prophecy or Greek tragedy — the nature 
of the power that controls life, the 
tragedy of life with its inherited weight of 
woe, its blind impulse to deeds most 
loathed, its ignorance of God and right, 
the essence of sin and of right, the 
meaning of suffering, the true relation 
between man and man, man and God. 



In his lecture upon "Japanese Reli- 
gions," Dr. Nitobe, our first exchange 
professor from Nippon, pictured the 
different religions as paths leading 
toward the same mountain summit. 
Far apart at the first, they draw close 
together as they approach the top. 
Butcher, in his Harvard Lectures, char- 
acterized Greece and Israel as represent- 
ing divergent impulses and tendencies 
of human nature and different ideals of 
perfection; yet how near they come 
when by their different and distant 
paths, drama and prophecy, they climb 
toward the summit and look up into calm 
heaven. To each is given some vision of 
Him who rules with justice. Cardinal 
Mercier has written: "Justice itself is 
only absolute because it is the expression 
of the essential concord of men with 
God and among themselves." Great 
seekers for this essential concord were 
the first dramatist of the nation that 
longed for perfect harmony in all realms 
and the first writing prophet of the 
nation that hungered and thirsted for 
the living God. 
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To some the Christian life is simply 
imitative. There were no elements of a 
transient nature in Him, nor is any 
event in his life, however insignificant, 



to be slurred over. The incident of feet- 
washing is as permanent as baptism; 
the apocalyptic visions are as valuable as 
the Sermon on the Mount; and incidental 
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expressions about the cosmogony of 
the universe are just as binding as the 
immortality of the soul. If we pick up 
certain books on theology, or popular 
sermons, there is in them all an evident 
"trekking" of the Bible and the life of 
Jesus. To all such the very mention of 
our subject borders on blasphemy: even 
the "hem of his garments" is sacred and 
permanent. 

There are others who find the very 
reality and permanency of the religion 
of Jesus in the fact that they are mixed 
up with other things patently transient 
and even superficial. Indeed, the whole 
effort of Modernism has been concerned 
in distinguishing between these two ele- 
ments in the life of Jesus, and to fit these 
permanent elements into the warp and 
woof of our present age. In the main 
I think, the effort has been reverent and 
sincere, and the outcome fruitful. Reli- 
gion has become less antique and more 
efficient; less traditional and more 
ethical; less burdened with mechanical 
theories and more dynamic. However, 
that depends, too ! Let us begin with the 
transient elements. 

There are his language and his dress. 
Who knows in what language Jesus 
spoke ? Some think it was Greek, others 
Aramaic. But what does it matter? 
Greek has lately been abolished from the 
necessary credits of the University of 
California. It was almost the last of 
the great universities to take this step. 
And yet it has been pointed out that at 
this very moment Greek culture was 
never so common. Our children learn 
the Greek myths as nursery stories, and 
read large portions of the noted Greek 
authors in the grammar grades and in 
the high schools. The spirit of Greek is 



here, and nobody cares about the lan- 
guage as such. It is so with the language 
Jesus spoke. We can all agree upon 
this point — if no further. 

When we move on to the matter of 
dress it is not quite so evident a thing. 
Our ignorance keeps us from making the 
language of Jesus a permanent element 
in his religion, but a general knowledge 
of oriental dress has permitted us to 
stress this point to some extent; and 
there are Christian bodies to whom the 
supposed simplicity of the dress of Jesus 
is important, if not categorical. And 
there are great bodies of Christians to 
whom a certain kind of dress is religious 
and another secular. 

Moving up a step farther we come to 
those notions, presumably accepted by 
Jesus, of the physical world — what we 
would call the scientific ideas of his day. 
Are we bound to accept as an integral 
part of our religion the cosmogony of the 
Jews? their ideas of natural laws, the 
"four corners of the earth," etc.? Of 
course this comes very close to things 
intimately connected with the early 
records of Christianity — miracles, super- 
natural voices, ecstatic visions, as well 
as the flatness of the earth, and the 
astronomical observations of the Jews. 

It is apparent, we think, that Jesus 
need not be loaded too heavily with this 
supposed phase of religion. Indeed, it 
seems necessary that if he was to speak 
to his age he must speak in their lan- 
guage, through their symbols, and 
through their natural knowledge, how- 
ever imperfect that knowledge was. 
Some advance the hypothesis that Jesus 
knew everything, but did not care to 
interfere with incidental things, leaving 
their development to natural processes. 
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That, however, seems a little mechanical. 
There is nothing in the words of Jesus 
to show that he knew any better, nor 
was it necessary. Spiritual truth does 
not depend upon any set of developing 
human ideas; it does depend for its 
propagation in each age upon the knowl- 
edge of that age. And while Jesus spoke 
in that age according to the cosmogony of 
the Jews, with its imperfect perceptions, 
if he were here today he would speak 
according to evolution and intuition. 

Almost any one of the miraculous 
stories would illustrate our point. There 
is the outstanding one of Jesus eating 
fish with his disciples after the resur- 
rection. The absolute physical demon- 
stration seemed necessary to the Jews, 
and, being weak on psychology, they 
somehow came into the conception that 
it was so. It is not often we ministers 
preach on this incident, I think, nor does 
it form any part of our usual Christian 
consciousness. The feeding of the five 
thousand is usually interpreted spirit- 
ually, with a gloss for the miracle itself. 
And it is with a great deal of relief that 
most of us believe the Jewish cosmogony 
to be transient in the life of Jesus. 

Then there were the ideas in Jesus, 
peculiar to Jewish thought. Here we 
run into difficult matters — the very heart 
of things — where it is imperative that 
we discern carefully. My words, they 
are spirit and they are life, said Jesus, 
in many different ways. And we all 
believe that — only we are anxious to 
know what are his own words first, and 
then what he meant by words, the shell 
and symbol of his thought, or his ideas, 
essential and imperative. 

A good deal of modern criticism has 
been engaged in showing that the records 



have been edited (which is undoubtedly 
true) and that certain ideas attributed 
to Jesus were not really held by him. 
That is a world of study in itself. A 
great part of this, it seems to me, has 
been pursued upon an a priori basis — 
to do away with some of these very Jew- 
ish ideas. We are always fearful of 
such methods as going too far and being 
too arbitrary. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt 
that Jesus used these Jewish ideas, as he 
used the Jewish cosmogony, as indige- 
nous and necessary in speaking an 
understandable message. That, how- 
ever, is quite another thing from binding 
them upon all succeeding ages. 

The apocalyptic passages have been 
especially trying. Whenever a great 
war has come, literalistic Christians have 
seen in it the presaged end of the 
world. There are men in nearly every 
city of the world who have been devoting 
weeks to this very proposition, getting 
people ready quickly for the approaching 
end of the world! Even Cardinal Gib- 
bons uses this historic passage to edify 
his flock! And he has good precedents: 
St. Paul thought the same thing, and in 
the canonical Scriptures from him we 
are told that the end of the world would 
come while some then living were still 
upon earth. St. Paul's rabbinical train- 
ing prepared his mind for apocalyptic 
receptivity, but for the rest of us that 
ground of excuse is not tenable. 

The idea of judgment with the Jew 
was ineradicably wrapped up with the 
apocalyptic idea. Any message that 
would come to him with force must come 
in that direction. Judgment is testi- 
fied to in many ways in different times. 
The fact itself is not less stressed today, 
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but comes along more reasonable and 
evolutionary lines. The solution lies 
in that direction, and we may regard 
Jesus with no less reverence because he 
did what was the only sensible thing to 
do: used the prevailing apocalyptic 
notions for his own purposes. 

A little lower in the scale comes the 
less-developed Jewish ideas, such as a 
belief in devils. The Gadarene pigs 
are a good example of this. The psy- 
chological devils which came out of this 
man had, according to popular notions, 
to go somewhere else! And what more 
happy than this wild herd of pigs run- 
ning pellmell into the water! 

The same thing proves true even of 
messianism, though we have not time to 
go into that. In each case we are 
helped immensely by the fact that, while 
using these popular theologies, Jesus 
himself modifies them with an exceed- 
ingly free hand, hewing them to spiritual 
ends. 

Nor are his uses of canonical Scrip- 
tures less traditional on the one hand 
and less drastic on the other. His 
application of prophecy to himself is 
the most eclectic thing imaginable. It 
was so transformed that its originators, 
the Jews, did not recognize it, or 
recognize it as anything more than 
duplicity. 

I want to mention just one other 
transient phase of the life of Jesus: his 
partisan appeal. His whole message in 
its original form is to the Jews. "Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs." 
Or again, " Go ye not into the way of the 
Gentiles, and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not. But go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel." 
"Go ye into all the world" is bounded 



thus: "Jerusalem, Judea, and the utter- 
most parts of the world" (a provincial 
view at most). This partisan spirit 
holds over in St. Peter, and is broken 
only by the essential spirit of Christianity 
in St. Paul, against the traditional con- 
ceptions of both St. Peter and St. James 
in the First Council at Jerusalem. 

There can be no doubt that Jesus 
adapted his message, as his life, to the 
Jews, leaving the leaven itself to break 
forth into the universalism of a world- 
religion. 

There are other transient elements in 
the life of Jesus, of course, but these 
represent the leading principle. 

We turn now to the permanent ele- 
ments. They are evident, strategic, 
and inspiring, scarcely needing any 
great amount of elucidation. He whose 
life has caught up to himself the great 
heart of the world has an intrinsic appeal 
like the morning light, which needs only 
to be seen to be appreciated. 

First of all is his plan of placing the 
intuitive principle above the rational- 
istic. He is almost Bergsonian in this. 
That is his position about God. There 
is no single argument in all his life to 
prove that there is a God. It was to 
him an intuition and a manifestation. 
All we needed to do was to "lift up our 
eyes unto the hills." "He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear," and similar 
expressions were ever upon his lips as 
a final thrust. He would not even use 
his miracles to prove the existence of 
God, answering a request for such proof 
by saying that an "evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign." In 
other words, if the sign was not already 
here in the instinctive, intuitive pro- 
cesses of life, no miracle could ever im- 
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press the fact. This is intuition versus 
rationalism. 

That was his position also about 
himself. When pushed for the source 
of his claims, he always fell back upon 
intrinsic things in himself and the ability 
of others to see and understand. At the 
cleansing of the temple, when the priests 
asked by what authority he did these 
things, he answered by testing their 
power to sense divine things: "The 
baptism of John, was it of men or of 
God?" If they said of men, then the 
people would be against them, for all 
men knew (instinctively) that John was 
a prophet of God. If they said of God, 
then Jesus would say, "Why did ye not 
believe him?" And they answered 
Jesus and said, "We cannot tell." And 
he answered and said unto them, 
"Neither tell I you by what authority 
I do these things." Here we find the 
ntuitive process, based upon moral 
insight, as over against legalized ration- 
alism. 

Upon another occasion they ask him, 
"Where is thy Father?" and Jesus 
replies in the same spirit, "If ye had 
known me ye would have known my 
Father also." Or again, "My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me"; "If any man will [or 
will to do] do his will he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself." 

By placing the intuitive above the 
rational, Jesus does not thereby ignore 
the rational. Again and again he dis- 
concerts the leaders with his apt replies, 
his careful knowledge of detail, and 
his overwhelming processes of mind. 
"Never man spake like this man," or 
"Whence hath this man knowledge, 



never having learned his letters?" 
were the astonished rejoinders of worsted 
antagonists. What he does do is to 
plant his feet firmly upon the eternal 
verities, which may be discerned only 
spiritually, and from this vantage ground, 
supported by reason and love, walk the 
earth the victor over death and the 
grave, to whose soul the transient was 
lost in the permanent, and even vicissi- 
tudes were only incidental and could be 
made to contribute to glory and victory. 
Closely linked with these funda- 
mental tenets was his doctrine of the 
fatherhood and consequent personality 
of God. With Jesus this was pivotal. 
Personality was to him, not the maxi- 
mum, but the minimum. Breaking 
through his words many times are con- 
cepts of God in terms of cosmos, but 
always gathering into itself the valued 
attributes of self-consciousness and self- 
determination, the hopes and loves and 
realities of many years. The thin ice 
of immanence and pantheism are every- 
where skirted with a dexterity which is 
the soul of truth and simplicity. It is 
never the Great-soul or Over-soul. It 
is always God is love, but never Love is 
God. God is a spirit, the last word 
about God; yet a spirit endowed with 
love — active, knowing, personal. He 
and the Father are one: yet he is still 
the Son and God is his Father — both 
personal. The Holy Ghost is raised out 
of the pantheism of olden times, and is 
sent, a personal representative of the 
Son and the Father, into the hearts of 
men. With Jesus, the fatherhood is fath- 
erhood, lost in neither immanence, pan- 
theism, nor transcendentalism; rather 
comprehending them all in its own satis- 
fying personal relationships. So much 
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for this well-known phase of the life of 
Jesus. 

Standing on the same fundamental 
ground is the doctrine and fact of aton- 
ing love. In the older prophets, from 
Amos on down, there was plenty of jus- 
tice. Righteousness was demanded of 
the people. Jesus demanded justice 
for himself only on the basis of affection 
and intrinsic things. He drew others 
to secure justice for themselves accord- 
ing to the same great principle, until at 
last the great appeal was "The love of 
Christ constraineth us.'' The greatest 
good was to be secured by denying one's 
self and taking up his cross. Not a 
denial of large expression of life and per- 
sonality, but a holding in abeyance of 
one's rights in order to secure them 
through service and love. 

Self-immolation, unknown in inani- 
mate life, repugnant when exercised 
without purposes of a lofty nature, and 
seldom appearing in early reflective 
humanity, rises to its height in Jesus. 
In a moment of fanaticism the soldier 
or martyr gives his life, perchance for an 
imaginary good. Erasmus was perhaps 
wise when he said, "I have no vocation 
for martyrdom." Martyrdom has its 
glories, but its pages are ofttimes pitiful. 
It is almost inconceivable how men could 
have died for some of the things for 
which they gave their lives. 

The death of Jesus was more than 
martyrdom. It was an atonement, an 
at-one-ment. Clear and definite were 
the purposes which actuated his whole 
life. It was not difficult for him to see 
the cross looming up before him. His 
ideals were as inexorable as life, and 
God must give his expression of vicarious 
love. The world must be anchored. 



It must be overwhelmed by the great 
goodness and love of God, as well as 
by his righteousness and justice. Self- 
immolation, so repulsive in most in- 
stances, becomes in Jesus the atonement 
— moral, just, and personal. 

It is said that Mr. Lincoln had great 
trouble with the atonement until he 
stood on the battlefield of Gettysburg. 
The men there had given themselves for 
others with a moral purview. Their 
sacrifice does give a glimpse of the 
vicarious sufferings of Jesus, but only 
a glimpse. Most of those men were 
mere youths, who had gone to war for 
many reasons, with little thought of 
sure death. A portion of them were 
drafted. Jesus went forth to die : clear- 
sighted, definitely purposeful, alone, 
meeting the whole matter with full con- 
sciousness and determination. He gave 
himself, a ransom for many. Modern 
life and modern scholarship understand 
with fuller import the meaning of the 
atonement, with love first and justice 
afterward. It is a sure and abiding ele- 
ment in the life of Jesus, as it must 
always be in the life of the world. 

Definitely related to this is the mes- 
sage of the brotherhood of man. The 
worth of human life is exalted, and indi- 
vidualism pushed forward by relation- 
ships based on personality, affection, 
hope, justice, and righteousness: if God 
so clothe the grass, which today is in the 
field and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven, will he not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith! Greater love hath 
no man than this, that he will lay down 
his life for another. 

Like every other great consumer of 
energy, brotherhood needs a dynamo. 
In this great day of social effort, of 
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institutionalism, the natural store of 
human kindness is quickly exhausted. 
The need is felt for a great supply for 
new effort glimpsed ahead. Human 
kindness has its limitations, and we need 
what is to be found in the exhaustless 
life of Jesus. If a man say that he 
love God and hate his brother he is a 
liar, is the incontrovertible dictum of 
Jesus. 

Mention must also be made of the 
immortality of the soul. With Jesus 
it is based upon the very necessities of 
life — the life of the Father and the life 
of the individual. Like the idea of God, 
it, too, is intuitive and instinctive, need- 
ing no argument nor logical demon- 
stration. It is as natural as breathing 
air, or appropriating sunlight. "This 
is eternal life, to know thee, the only 
true God." It is shrouded in no mys- 
tery, nor even in the half-knowledge of 
St. Paul ("Now we know in part"). It 
is a definite, self-conscious, forward- 
moving entity: "In my Father's house 
are many mansions" — a Father indeed, 
and a son indeed: we are the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, says St. Paul. These are 
the things that make immortality worth 
while — a robust, confident, personal 
immortality. 



And growing out of these comes the 
message of responsibility and judgment. 
Jesus says that he does not come to 
judge; and he does not, primarily. But 
close knit with the whole structure of 
his redemption is the awfulness of sin, 
the terrible consequences of spurning 
the love of God, redeeming in its very 
essence. Individualism, personality, free 
will, entity — all imply responsibility. 
Fatalism vanishes from the Christian 
consciousness as night before the sun. 
The Christian is neither stoic nor epi- 
curean, but a responsive, participating, 
responsible, rational being, rooted in the 
life of the universe and God. 

Last of all, as well as greatest of all, 
is the personality of Jesus himself. 
Back of all his humanity, and shining 
through all his transient modes of ex- 
pression, is his own unique, enchanting, 
overwhelming individuality. Renanwas 
right when he said, "If the life and 
death of Socrates was that of a phi- 
losopher, the life and death of Jesus of 
Nazareth was that of a God." His own 
assurance, linked with the rest of his 
life, is the world's greatest source of 
hope. His witness of himself is true. 
In him humanity and divinity meet, 
and we reverently say Ecce homo! 
Ecce Deust 



